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ABSTMkCT 

Thii report on urban education in Nair Jersey 
describes major problems and presents recommendations for solving 
them. The report is based on a telephone survey of members of the New 
Jersey Education Association (NJ&k) from 29 school districts 
identified as urban aid districts, and the recommendations were 
generated at roundtable discussions and two public hearings. First, 
the general characteristici of urban districts are discussed. The 
remainder of the ^report is divided into segments based on these key 
issuesi school finance ! inadequate facilitiesi class size; early 
childhood education; improving students' academic skills; increasing 
success on standardized tests; student absenteeism; counseling and 
support services; inadeguate nuiriber of substitutes; the partnership 
of school staff and parentf ; school staff/administrative training; 
making sure schools work; and political interference (educational 
decision-making secondary to political decision-'making) • The basic 
finding reported is that New Jersey urban districts are plagued by 
pervasive poverty, inadeguate funding, local and State administrative 
inefficiency, socioeconomic isolation, and racial segregation. The 
recommended solutions to these problems call for action from the 
State government, the NJEA, local administrators, local districts and 
administrators, colleges, parents, comaunities, and school staff. 
(KH) 
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A JOINT NJEA/NEA Pi€MiCT TO 
IMPROVE THI EDUCATION W CHIIDREN 
IN URBAN ENVIRIMtMENTC 



This country has been daluged with 
racommendations, legislative inttia- 
tlvis, and privatt sector programs 
to improve tducation in the public 
schools during tha past several years. 
Many positive changes have emerged 
as a result of tht awareness that educa- 
tion must be the country's top priority* 

Unfortunately, few reforms have re- 
flected the needs of urban area schooli 
and the children who attend them* In 
recent years^ those schools have been 
criticized^ stigmatized, scrutinized, and 
politicized, while their students have 
been denied educational resources and 
programs which others across the state 
take for granted. 



While the State of New Jersey has 
made an effort to repair some of the 
damage, it has failed to develop a com- 
prehensive and systematic approach to 
flndtng solutions to the problems fac- 
ing urban schools. For the most part, 
the State has not taken advantage of 
perhrps the greatest resource in iden- 
tifying the needs of urban schools— the 
public school employees working 
within ihem. 



In December 1986, NJEA— assisted 
by the National Education Associa^ 
tion — became Involved in one of th^ 
most massive projects in its histoiy. 
Called the NJEA/NEA Urban 
Challenge, the program has been based 
on the belief that the people who work 
in schools are the best resource for 
identifying problems and formulating 
solutions. The project also sought ideas 
from those who have studied urban 
education, as well as those who live in 
urban communities. 



SURVIY OF SeHOOL STAFF 



The first step involved a telephone 
survey conduetid in December 1986. 
Surveyed were 412 rardomly selected 
NJEA members froni 29 of the 56 
school districts identififd as urban aid 
districts by the State Department of 
Education and the Department of 
Community AfTafrs. To prcvidj com- 
parisons, the sui%ey also included 316 
mndomly selected members from 
nonurban districts. 

Questions covered a variety of 
topics, including: 

• the most serious problem school em- 
ployees experience in their jobs. 

• the factors which make their school 
district a good place to work. 

• job satisfaction. 

• adequacy of resources and pro- 
grams. 

• factors which make the school dis- 
trict a good place for children to 
learn. 



• factors which prevent student learn- 
ing, 

• whether or not due recognition is 
given to students and teachers, 

• percentage of students with basic 
skills denciencies, 

• problems in the schools, and 

• suggestions for improvement. 
Large percentages of urban school 

staff members cited the follovving as 
^ome of the top problems: 

• large class size. 

• not enough classrooms or classroom 

space. 

• lack of programs for gifted and tal- 
ented students and programs for 
special needs students. 

• no reasonable limit on the number of 
students with special needs placed in 
regular classrooms. 

• lack of support by parents for 
teachers' efforts, and 

• lack of computers for student use. 

• inadequate numbers of special ser- 
vices personnel and guidance coun- 
selors. 



The school staffs also reported large 
numbers of students have problem 
home environments, lack basic skills, 
fail standardized tests, are absent, re- 
peat more than one grade, and lack 
proper nutrition. Urban junior/middle 
and high school staff also listed teen 
pregnancy, the student dropout rate, 
and student drug anU alcahol abuse as 
major problems. 



ERLC 
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MEMSlRSSPiAKOUT 
ATRQUNDTABLES 



HEARINOS BRIN0 IN MORE 
EXPERTS, IDE/^ 



The concerns raised in the survey 
surfacad again in "^roundtable" ses- 
sions with NJEA members in 17 urban 
districts around the state. 

Held rrom Januaiy to March, the 
meetings were conducted by NJEA of- 
flcers, Fepresentatives of the Associa^ 
tion*s Urban Education Committee, 
and NJEA stafT. 

Roundtable participants graphically 
depicted the dally problems confront- 
tng urban schools and urban students. 

They spoke of overcrowded class- 
rooms, deteriorated buildings, classes 
flilid with students who required 
special academic and emotional help, 
insufTicient and poor quality materials 
and equipment, and outdated and in^ 
suflicient numbers of textbooks. 



They shared itories of districts 
fraught with politics^ inconsistencies in 
the way individual schools operate, and 
Inconsistencies in the way districts re^ 
spond to schools, stafr, and students. 

They spoke of the needs for earlier 
schooling for students in urban areas, 
for greater curricula and textbook co- 
ordination among schools and classes, 
and for elimination of social promo- 
tion. 

They called for ways to overcome 
lack of parental education, parental 
fear of schools, parental apathy, and 
family mobility. 

The lack of money^ — not student, 
academic, or staff needs^dictates the 
educational program, they observed. 



To wrap up the Urban Challenge in- 
formation^gathering process, the As- 
sociation conducted two public hear- 
ings in March. 

Held in Camden's ^ne Poynt 
Middle School and Je^ey City's James 
J. Ferris High Schooli the hearings 
drew a broad spectrum of speakers. 
They included state and national urban 
education leaders^ teachers and other 
school staff, administrators, research* 
ers» local and state lawmakers, school 
board member, and parents who re- 
lated their experiences, studies and rec^ 
ommendations. 

Testimony ranged from the daily 
traumas which urban school students 
and staff must face, to detailed flscal 
data afTecUng urban education. The 
common thread that ran through most 
of the testimony was: Urban schools 
need more money. 

In addition, speakers introduced a 
variety of other ideas to overcome the 
problems which schools in urban areas, 
their students, and their staffs face« 
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The educational wings of mhan children should 
not— and cannot — be affected by whether they 
are rich or poor, whether they are black or white, 
whether they are urban or suburban. If we are to 
make an effectual change in education, as school 
board members, as teachers and as colleagues 
towards better education, we must work together. 
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Mb. Alem fl. Wright 

Camtien Sohool Board PraBidmnt 



THi OHASAOTIRISTI^ OF URiAN DISTRIGTS 



As one local association president 
from an urban distriat observed, 
''IdeaUsttcally, we should not even be 
here talking about problems in urban 
edygation. If anything, it should be 
problems in U*S* education, because 
there should not be any more problems 
in urban education than there are in 
suburban education*'^ 

But pervasive poverty, jnadequatt 
funding, local and state administrative 
inefnciency, socioeconomic isolation, 
and racial segregation are common 
problems in New Jer|ey*s urban school 
districts. 

The tax base from which our largest 
urban districts can get local funding for 
schools is only 28% of that available to 
districts statewide. Consequently, while 
the statewide equalized property valu- 
ation per pupil is $213,934, the equal- 
ized property valuation in New Jersey*s 
six largest urban areas is only S60|760 
per pupil 

Yet, urban residents tax themselvis 
up to the I^mit of their ability to pay. 
They pay a higher proportion of their 
income to support the schools than any 
other citizens In the state and get less 
for their money. 



, . . urban residents tax 
themselves up to the limit of 
their ability to pay. They pay a 

higher proportion of their 
income to support the schools 
than any other citizens in the 
state and get less for their 
money. 



iquallzsd Froptrfy/Valuatlon P«r Pupil 

Statewide six Largosi 

$213,934 Urban Areas 



For example, Camden has a median 
per capita income of approximately 
$3,800 while the state median is 
$17,211, According to Mayor Melvin 
Primas, municipal taxes in Camden 
have been raised 108% in the last six 
years. The city has been forced to lay 
off police and flrenghters to fund the 
schools. 

How well teachers and students fare 
in urban districts will ultimately affect 
the health and wealth of the entire 
state* According to research developed 
by the National Education Assocla^ 
tion, high minority birthrates, immi- 
gration, a high percentage of young 
and old residents, and low native white 
birthrates, will lead to most entry-level 
worker In the future being non^white. 



How well teachers and students 
fare in urban districts will 

ultimately affect the health and 
wealth of the entire state. 



That research goes on to indicate 
that by the year 2005 most 18 to 24* 
year-old entry-level workeii will come } 
(torn the public schools of distressed ; 
urban districts. If employee' costs for 
training these wgrkers b^ome pro- 
hibitively expensive, other states and ? 





third world nations will siphon jobs 
and industries fiom New Jeitey, Ad- 
ditionally, poorly eduoated, low-paia 
ivorkers will eontribute inadequate 
imounts to the Soeial Security pool 
¥hi€h must support an inereasing num- 
ser of elderly. 

While New Jersey ranks second in 
3cr capita income, its cities are among 
Jie poorest in the nation. The 1980 
LJ,S, Census lists Newark, Paterson, 
ind Jersey City as first, fourth, and 
[7th in terms of residents living in 
joverty in cities with populations of 
00,000 or more. In terms of residents 
iving in poverty in cities with popu- 
ations of 50,000 to 100,000, Camden 
anks first in the nation. 

Twenty^nine of New Jei^ey*s "most 
mpacted" urban districts contain 
144% of the students enrolled in New 
ersey public schools. They include 
mall and large districts and districts 
^hich include poor white, as well as 
>oor minority, children* 

Of the approximately 600 districts in 
Jew Jei^ey, S6 school districts are des- 
inated as "urban'* school districu by 
he State Department of Education and 
he State Department of Community 
kfTairs, These designations are based 
n the socio-economic status of the 
iunicipality and its school districts 
*hi tdemiflcations of urban^aid mu* 



While New Jersey ranks second 
in per capita fncomej its cities 
are among the poorest in the 
nation. 



nicipalities are based on multiple vari- 
ables: 

• population density. 

• value of property (equalized per 
capita). 

• equalized tax rate (taxes levied 
divided by the value of property), 

• a measure of residents living in pov- 
erty (number of children enrolled in 
Aid to Dependent Children Pro- 
gram). 

Additionally, the Department of 
Education considers: 

• education level of males and females 
25 years and older. 

• occupational background of resi- 
dents. 

• average family income (per capita in- 
come of district). 

• unemployment (percentage of un* 
employed males and females 16 years 
and older with job experience). 

• degree of urbanization (percentage 
of urban population of the district), 
and 

• population mobility, 

. ^ .,,..8 



Consequently, urban districts en- 
compass such large cities as Camden, 
Jersey City, Orange, and Newark. But 
they also include municipalities which 
some might mistakenly typify as sub- 
urban or ruml simply because of their 
surroundings, such as Bridgeton, Vine- 
land, Pleasantville, and Phillipsburg. 

The 29 most impacted districts con- 
tain 63.5% of the black students and 
75.4% of the Hispanic students in the 



ieelo-teenemie DIttrtbutten el 
Per Pupil Exp«ndltur«t (1984«19SS) 

Highest MIddid 
29 Urban Three Three 

Distrleti Rankings Rinkingi 

Average 





The Urban Problem is poverty, plain and simple. 
It is economic poverty, it is social poverty, it is 
political poverty^ it is educational poverty, it is 
institutionalized poverty, it is the poverty of 
Blacks, it is the poverty of Hispanics, it is the 
poverty of Whites, it is the poverty of illegal 
aliens, it is the poverty of all races and minorities; 



Dr. Lmo Hilton, CQordlnator of tho Urban 
Education Program 
Wll/iam Paterson ColfBge 
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stata. They also house 5L3% of New 
Jersey*! Chapter One students, 50,6% 
of the state*s rompensatoiy education 
sludenu, 72.4% of bilingual/Enghsh- 
as-a-Seaond-Language students, and 
78.5% of pregnant students. 

Gifted and talented childfen in 
urban districts aren't getting the atten- 
tion they need, research shows. 

Only 676 studtnu from these 29 dis- 
tricts were enrolled in advanced place- 
ment classes during 1985, Compare this 
with the 1,640 studants anrolled in ad- 
vanced placement classes from Liv- 
ingston, Millbum Township, Princeton 
Regional, and Westfield— which to- 
gether contain only 14,055 (barely 1%) 
of New Jersey's students, 

"Lack of money is the root of our 
evil^** an urban school staff leader ob- 
served. The per pupil expenditure in 
New Jersey's 29 most impacted urban 
districts averaged approximately 
$3,000 in 1984^85, while school districts 
in the three highest rankings of socio^ 
economic status spent an average of 
$4,500 on each child's education. 
Those of the three middle groups spent 
approximately $4,000* 



NJEA*s challenge is to put the 
edueatlon reform emphasis 

where it*s most needed^ — on the 
children most at risk in our 
society, 



Even these figures are misleading 
since urban districts pay more for 
"non-instructional" costs such as in- 
surance, maintenance, and security. 

Compare the per pupil co^ti with the 
S25,0TO a year needed ic houm a crir J- 
nal in a state correctional h^ility or 
with Princeton Univarsity*s tuition 
costs of nearly $18,000 a year, 

NJEA*s challange is to put the 
education reform emphasis where it*s 
most needed^on the children most at 
risk in our society. This report offet^ 
a beginning. 

The rtcommandations growing out 
of the Urban Challenge are a challange 
to all New Jai^eyans. They include ac- 
tions for the State, NJEA, state law- 
makers, local districts, local adminis- 
trators, local associations, collages, 
parents,, and communities. 



Some recommendations in this re- 
port call for involvement of school 
staff. NJEA balieves that involvement 
should be organized in cooperation 
with the school employaes' majority 
reprasantative. Many of the proposals 
overiap. For example, facility problems 
must be addrassad so that class siias 
can be reduced and other programs 
added. Many of the r^ommendations 
will require additional money; some 
will not* 

While this report has bean divided 
into segments based on key issues 
identifiad in the information-gathering 
process, our challenge is to boost the 
entire educational system in a com- 
prehensive fashion. We can do it It will 
take desire. It will take money. It will 
take cooperation among all levels of 
govarnment and all people. It will take 
hard work. This is only the first step. 
The rest is up to all of us working in 
education and all of us who take pride 
in calling New Jersey home. 




If the State is responsible for education as the , . 
Supreme Court has stated, then two things 
should happen. Firsts funding should be 
earmarked to cover the true costs of education. 
Second, the State should fully fund those costs, r 
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Fmnk Naplor 

Pateraon SuperlntBndQnt of Sahoois 



SCHOOL FINANQI 



Most uf the histoiy of school finance 

\ in New Jersey is the history of how the 
local property tax was used to fund 
schools. New Jersey's strong concept of 

: local autonomy led each community to 
develop its own school system and raise 

' Its own money to pay for the schools. 
Of course, resources difTered from 

^ town to town, but the differences were 
apparently not great enough to cause 

^ widespread concern. In any event, 
many people felt that such variations 
were the natuml by-product of class 
divisions. Everyone wanted the best 

: money could buy for their children, 
and often people did provide the best 
their level of income could provide. 

But since there were different levels 
of income, schools provided difTerent 
opportunities. So, the ideal of free pub- 
lie education for ali children took on 
different forms and results in different 
levels of quality in difHirent places. 
The money gap between districts 

; with great property wealth and those 
with relatively little property wealth 
grew larger, and as it did, so did the 

' gap between the opportunities afforded 

, young people from place to place. 
In the early 1970s« the school finance 
system was Qhallenged by irate tax* 
-payers, concerned citizens, and the 
courts* A court case filed in 1970— 

L Robinion vs, Cahill-^ontended that 



the State's system of funding public 
schools, which relied heavily on local 
property taxes, was unconstitutional. 
The suit argued that a ''thorough'' 
education was being afforded to some 
pupils, but denied to others. 

In 1973, the State Supreme Court 
ruled that the State depended too much 
on the property tax for school funding. 

This oveidependence violated the 
concept of a thorough and efficient 
education system for all as required by 
the State Constitution, the court de- 
clared. 

The Legislature was slow to act In 
response to the court ruling. Finally in 

1975, it adopted a new funding for- 
mula. But the Legislature did not 
provide any new funding for the for- 
mula until the State Supreme Court 
closed the schools for a week In July 

1976. The Legislatui^ finally relented, 
passing the first income tax in the 
state's histoiy. 

In spite of court rulings and the for* 
mula adopted in 1975, more than half 
of all school costs in New Jersey are 
still paid through the local property 
tax. The State pays about 42% and the 
federal government about 6.4%. 

The last commission to study school 
finance in New Jersey recommended a 
total State takeover of school costs. 
That^lan never received enough sup- 



port to make it through either house of 
the Legislature, despite the backing of 
Gov. William Cahill and of Thomas 
Kean, then the Assembly Speaker and 
now Governor. 

The plan now in effect was backed 
by Gov. Brendan Byrne. But since its 
passage, the current formula has been 
fully funded only twice; the shortfalls 
in other yeai^ have usually led to an 
inc^ase in the number of school 
budget defeats throughout the state. 

Nowhere is the effect of state fund* 
ing shortfalls felt more than in urban 
districts. Their tax bases are shrinking 
as businesses move to the suburbs, 
move to other states, or dissolve. Tax 
rates in cities are among the highest in 
the state, and some are about twice as 
high as nearby districts that offer more 
education programs. 

Cities must provide more services 
than their suburban counterparts, such 
as paid fire and police departments, 
welfare and housing programs, and 
more. This creates even more pres- 
sure on the property tax— the well- 
documented problem of '"municipal 
overburden." 

As an example, Camden Mayor 
Melvin Primas told NJEA at the 
Urban Challenge hearing in Camden 
that out of 24,000 households in his 
city, fewer than 100 had family incomes 





Challenge calls on k 
sveryone to help 
provfde equal 
educational 
opportunitlts for 
every child* 



of $50,000 or more. Primas pointed out 
thai the state average per capita income 
is S17,2il, but in Camden it is about 
S3J00, Yet the local tax rate is $13,53 
per SI 00 or assessed valuation, one of 
the highest in the state» 

Clearly, Camden taxpayers have 
made a commitment io their schools. 
Yet they cannot afford tlie kinds of 
massive building and renovation proj^ 
ects that would afford their youngsters 
a 21st centu^ education. The State will 
have to do more than is doing now. 

With all this as bac^cground, NJEA 
believes that the Stite must move 
toward lesser reliance on the property 
tax. This basis for school finance is 
rooted in the distant past, and no 
longer serves us well. We can no longer 
afTord to think about Newark-s chil- 
dren competing against Millburn*s 
children, or Trenton*s against Prince- 
ton's* or Camden*s against Haddon- 
field's. 



If we resign ourselves to large- 
scale educational failure, we will 
all pay the price. 



We can no longer accept thai there 
will always be some winners and some 
losers among us, for such an attitude 
will inevitably make losere of us all. 

We must shift our thinking. We must 
plan to educate all children to the best 
of our an 1 their ability. The costs of 
welfare, prison, and all the costs as- 
sociated with individuals who cannot 
produce in our society are much higher 
than the costs of top-notch education 
programs. We are not in an era when 
we can safely talk of municipality 
against municipality, or even state 
against state. 

If the United States is to survive as 
a major power, our children must be in 
a position to carry on the competition 
with the Soviet Union, Japan, China, 
Korea, and other developed and de- 
veloping nations. If we resign ourselves 
to large-scale educational failure, we 
will all pay the price. 



Our future security as a people de- 
pends on whether we have enough pro* 
ductive citizens to keep our economy 
strong. Our Social Security system and 
our health care system will fail unless 
we have tax-paying citizens to support 
them, and we will not have enough 
such citizens without a top-notch 
education system in all our munici- 
palities. 

In the critical area of school flnance« 

NJEA recommends thati 

• The State Increase its funding to at 
least 50% of the costs of public educa^ 
tlon statewide under the current equal- 
Ization aid formula, plus full funding 
of special education needs and trans* 
portition costs. All such funding must 
be on a current year basis. The State 
and Local Expenditure and Revenue 
Policy Commission Is due to make Its 
report within a year. We expect It will 
make a similar recommtndatlon, or 
even one to have the State assume a 
greater percentage of school costs. 
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' The urban districts bt required to 
bring that portion of the budget de« 
¥otea to Instructional expenditure to 
at least the state average per pupil of 
nonurban districts* 

' The local districts be required at least 
to mafnttin their local contributioft to 
education as State-^r federal^ 
funding is increased. 
The Governor and Legislature take 
imniediate action to move the State 
away from its present over^rtlianct on 
the local property tajc as quIcMy as 
possible. 

The federal government policy of cut- 
ting back on aid to education be im* 
mtdiately reversed. Federal aid pro* 
gramst which targeted certain disad* 
vantaged students, were succe^es. 
They should bt expandedi not cut 
back. Since the federal government 
has the widest tax b^ of all on which 
to draWi its role In education should 
be a much greater one than it is now 
aisumingt Education should bt a 
ma}or national priority not Just in a 
rhetorical senses but In the very real 
world of dollars and cents. 




Pedtral cutbaclis tn 
the sghoot lunsh 
program have been 
a particular 
hardship In urban 
districts. 
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Traditionolly, urban diatrictB employ «omo of the 
oldest and, in too many instancGS, antiquated 
facilities in Now jerney. In additinn, countless 
bonding roforendums put forth to the public are 
soundly defeated. Yet, these same districts 
remain inundated with upgraded facility 
requirements in the form of administrative codes 
which can never be realised. The logic which 
would allow for the passage of such codes, 



INADEQUATe FAOIUTIES 



The most visible sign of urbiin 
cducadon h ihe fticility in which it 
takts place. Many urban school build- 
ings wero "stale of the art" when first 
built. Unforiunaiely, that was, in many 
cases, two, three, or more generations 
ago. 

But sheer old age is not the only 
factor in the condition of many urban 
schools, since old schools well main- 
tained are oflfn serviceable for educa- 
tional purposes. 

In thAny urban districts, hard* 
pressed school boards have cut back on 
building maintenance to nnd money 
for instructional or other uses. As a 
result, many urban school buildings 
have dfteriorated to a point where 
leaking roofs, crumbling plaster, ro* 
dent and Insect infestation, and faulty 
plumbing and electrical systems arc 
commonplace, By the State Depart- 
ment of Education's reekoning, it 
would cost some $31 million to bring 
the existing schools in East Orange "up 
" to code/* 

**It is ironic," said NEA Executive 
Director Don Cameron at the NJEA 
Urban Challenge hearing in Jersey 
Clty^ "that in this country we have 




changed our factories* the way wc build 
our homes, our cars, and so forth, and 
yet here in the State of New Jersey we 
are still educating children in ^ichool 
facilities that are more than 100 years 
old and in sad state of repair." 
Beyond this, 

• many buildings are vandalised, 

• many do not have the right facilities 
to offer the kind of education a stu- 
dent will need to prepare for the 2 1st 
century, such as science labs or 
rooms to accommodate computers. 

• many have Inadequate heating and 
ventilation systems. Some teachers 
told of teaching in temperatures fluc- 
tuating from 60 to 90 degrees— 
hardly a good climate for keeping 
students focused on their schooN 
work. 

In East Orange, showers in ai least 
one school have not worked for years, 
so students cannot shower after physi- 
cal education classes. In Union City, 
one school is in a converted cheese 
factory, obviously not designed for 
classroom experiences. 

In Paterson, some schools* windows 
let little light into the classrooms. In 
New Brunswick, one building was once 
used as a prison--duHng the Civil War. 

NJEA representatives also heard of 
city classrooms in which two teachers 



The people of the State of New 
Jersey must ensure that local 
school districts have clean, safe, 
and well-equipped facilities lor 
our students, 



were trying to teach two different 
classes In the same room at the same 
time because there were not enough 
classrooms for all students. 

These anecdotes tell but a small part 
of the story. For urban districts often 
cannot afford to make the kind of 
renovations needed to bring the facility 
up to state code, and certainly cannot 
afford to build new facilities. In ad- 
dition, some cities have no land avail- 
able to build new facilities, so that if 
old schools were razed, students would 
have no place to go. 

The right to a thorough and efnclent; 
education is a part of the State Con* 
stitution. This makes the provision of 
such a system a State responsibilitj. 
The people of the Slate of New Jersey 
must ensure that local school districts 
have clean, safe, and well-equipped fa* 
ciliiies for our students, 

NJEA believes that the state govern* 
men t should take the initiative in seeing 




knowing that Any diatricts will not be capable of 
complying with mmQ^ is the same logic which 
allowed for tho paggag® of a teat (High School 
Proficiency Test) which the decision^makers ware 
definitively told would result in mass failure and 
an unprecedented number of pupil dropouts. 

Mark J. Flnkelsteln, Vlc& President 
Now BrunBWick Boord of EducatlQn 



that all students have iiceess to such 
facilities, The State should target the 
year 2000 as the year by which all 
needed repairs, renovations, and new 
construction should be complete. 

As State Sen. Wynona Upman put 
it in htr testimony at the Urban 
Challangi hearing in Jersey City^ 

"If students and teachers are con^ 
siitently reread to gather in substan- 
dard facilities, they will be constantly 
distracted from teaching and learning. 
How do we convince a child that ha or 
she must apply their best efforts In an 
atmosphere where those responsible 
don't seem to be applying theirs?'' 

Therefor^, NJEA recommends ihati 
^ The leglslatht and ticfcutivf branehts 
of state govimmtnt develop and place 
on the ballot a itatawide bond Issue to 
raise funds to Insure that needy school 
distriets make neetttary Impro ^> 
ments, includlng^but not limited to-^ 
repair or t xpaniion of existing sehool 
bulldlnp and eonstnietion of new fa« 
cIllHei, 

• The Legislature and Goftnior ereate 
an office In the Statt Depart ment of 
Education to plan for the capital needs 
of tdyeatlon throughout the state and 
Implement programs to m^t th^ 

r needs. The duties of the ofllct arti 



a) begin with thc^ assumption that 
proyidlng a thorough and efncfcnt 
education starts with providing 
modern faelllties, including scl* 
encct computer, and languflge labs. 

b) review and upgrade the state faeili^ 
tits code to insure buildings that 
provide a professional working en- 
vironment, complete student faelii* 
ties, and faciliti^ for community 
use* 

c) develop a plan to provide those fa- 
cilities in every sehool district in 
the state, 

d) eiiamlne all methods of flnancing 
capital projects, such as leasing, 
lease-purchase, and other arrange^ 
mtnts which have proven succe^ful 
here and elsewhere* 

e) require eonstruetlon and/or reno^ 
vation of facilities when the need 
for such facilities has been amply 
demonstrated. 

• Various arms of state government — 
Including the Departments of Educa* 
tlon. Health, Human Services, Labor, 
and Community Affalm^evelop ap^ 
proaehes to plan construction of 
multhuse facilities in urban school di^ 
tricts. Such faeilltlti could combine 
edueatfon with health and medical ser- 
vl^ labor ^unstllng lenrlc^, and 
otl^n. Such facilities would serve a 



wider range of citizens, making It eas* 
icr to develop and maintain the politi** 
cal support and citizen Involvement 
needed to ensure the success of such 
enterprises, Hliere such projects have 
been undertaken, as In Atlantic City 
and Elizabeth, they have succeededt 
But the^ mwiels art just that, limited 
in scope and scale. 

• The State Department of Education 
require all urban districts to submit a 
plan on facllltlei and stafflng. The 
plan should Indicate what facillti^ 
would be needed to Implement the 
goals embodied In this report, such m 
Q\$m iiie, and to accommodatt the 
educational and human needs of stu- 
dents and staff'. 

• In undertaking any repair, renovation, 
or constractlon project. State and 
local offldals meet with the majority 
representative of employeef in all Job 
categoric in order to ensure that the 
proposed changei meet the needs of 
the students and staff. If the State 
do^ not gather such Input, changes 
could be made which would not effect 
tively meet the needs of those who y^W 
be using the facility* 

• Hit State requti^ all school bttlidinp 
to include areas spedflcally desired 
as librari^, cafeteriai, ^mnasiums, 
auditoriums, etc. 
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How can you individualize for 30 studenta in a 
classroom when that classroom, in addition, has 
now baen subdivided and a wall of closets put up 
in order to place 14 remedial students on the 
other aide of that wall? With 45 students cramped 
in a classroom built for 20, the teacher is dared 
to individualiiee instruction f 

59 



Eunice Krlt$ldima^f Pr&sidQnt 
Union City EduGstlon ABBoclatlon 
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Ovcircrowded classrooms and large 
classes are the norm in urban school 
districts, rather than the axception. In^ 
adequate facilities, coupJed with dis- 
iricls' claims of not having enough 
money to hire more staff* have led to 
class sizes whieh urban teachers term 
^^unreasonable/* 

When partieipants in last Decem- 
ber's Urban Challenge survey were 
asked to rank adequacy of class size* 
nearly half (47%) of all urban ftohool 
teaching staff surveyed listed class size 
as "inadequate." Conversely, only 20% 
of nonurban teachers described their 
class sizes as inadequate. 

Does class size really matter? The 
research says "yes/* particularly in re- 
lation to improving pupil achievement 
in the primary grades, 

When class sizes are smaller: 

• students' achievement improves in 
nearly all skills and subjects, es- 
pecially language, reading, math* 
cmalics, physical and mechanical 
skills, science* social studies, spatial 
relationships, and reasoning, 

• the emotional climate of the learning 
environment Is more conducive to 
learning* 



' students volunteer more, show great- 
er initiative, and are more eager to 
participate in learning aciivitie.^, 
students learn to work better and be* 
come skilled in decision^making, 
group ggal development, and con- 
flict resolution, 

students have the advantage of a 
learning environment whieh allows 
them to practice skills of eritical and 
creative thinking, such as analyzing, 
summarizing, abstracting, evalu- 
ating, and generalizing, 
more opportunity occurs for individ- 
ual student practice and broad dis- 
cussion of ideas, rather than lecture 
and formal presentation, 
school staff members are better able 
to diagnose causes of misbehavior 
and deal more effectively with indi- 
viduals before major problems 
occur* 

students commit fewer aggressive 
aciA. 
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• teachers are more innovative, invent- 
ing more new practices, and become 
more likely to introduce new prac- 
tices developed by others, 

• school staff members gain greater 
knowledge of individual students--- 
their unique skills, interests^ goals, 
learning styles, personal back- 
groundSt and rates and manners of 
cognitive development, and 

• teachers experience a higher degree 
of personal satisfaction, a greater 
sense of achievement^ and less 
"burnout," 

At-risk students in urban areas need 
more individualized attention, re- 
searchers and school staff agree. Just as 
the bilingual student in a class of 35 can 
never hope to receive the necessaiy in- 
dividual attention to master a new 
language, neither can the gifted and tal- 
ented student's special abilities shine 
through and be nurtured* 

Many urban children come to school 
academically disadvantaged. Their 
families are chiefly concerned with 
physical and economic survivah They 
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don*t have books or newspapers at 
home. Many live in multi-family apart- 
ments and don't have a place to study 
or do homework. Many of their 
parents do not apeak English, or have 
a limited edueation. 

In addition, many teachers must 
cope with large numbers of special 
education youngsters who are main- 
streamed into their classes. Un^ 
fortunately^ classes are so large that 
those students aan't get the additional 
individualized attention they need. 

In the Urban Challenge roundiables, 
some teachers even reported that the 
number of mainstreamed youngsters 
placed in their classes exceeded the 
number of other pupils. 

Over the past two decades, NJEA 
has developed extensive policies on 
class si^e. The most recent^ adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly March 17, 
1984, demands class size of 10 to IS 
pupils because that number is regarded 
as educationally optimum with the ex- 
ception of special types of classes. 



i\w problc'm in urban scliOolH flu» 
mandh Immcpcliati' attention^ Cun^i^qucnt- 
ly, NJEA rc'comnti^nd^ tluUi 
* Leglilation and/or regulatory activity 
limit the nuniber of students assigned 
to each class in urban schools^ km^ 
dergarten through 12th grade^ to a 
maximum or IS pypilSt ineluding 
mainitrtamtd spteial tducatlon or 
classified pupils. This goal should be 
accompllihed by the year 2000 ac^ 
cording to the following timetablei 

a) All classes grades K^2^by Sep^ 
tember 1990. 

b) All classes through 4th grade^by 
September 1992, 

e) All classes through 8th grade^by 

September 1996. 
d) Ail classes through 12th grade^ — ^by 

September 2000. 



Phasing in the class siie requirement 
will enable districts to gradually expand 
their raciliiies and stalTs to aecommo- 
date more classes. 

• The teacher/student ratio for pre- 
kindergarten classes be set at one 
teacher for every 10 students (1:10). 
This ensures the additional attention 
and sypervlslon needed in preschool 
programs^ 

• Hie State place a limit on the number 

students which may be maln*^ 
streamed into any regular class, 

• The State maintain the current regu« 
latory limits on special education cla^ 
sizes to ensure special education 
pupils also receive a "thorough and 
efllclent'^ educatlonf except that no 
special edueation classes be allowed to 
exeeed IS pupils In grades K-12 or 10 
pupils In pre-kindergarten. 

• The State eliminate the current regu* 
latory provisions which allow districts^ 
in certain circumstances, to exceed 
special education class size limits 
through waivers. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Urban teachers commented that if 
the edueotion system docs not re* u 
children by the second grade, learning 
for these students becomes increasingly 
difficult as time goes by. 

Children in urban areas come to 
school burdened with problems related 
to their socio-economic condition. As 
a result, many also entef school un- 
prepared to cope with the learning pro- 
cess. Parents in urban areas often don*t 
have the tesources to expose their chil- 
dren to the same wide range of social, 
cultural, language, and oth^r ex» 
periences which those in nonurban 
areas take for granted. Students in 
urban areas lag up to two years behind 
in skills they need to successfully com- 
plete kindergarten, let alone first grade, 
teachers in urban districts report. 
The schools must fill that void, 
In a report to the Delegate Assembly 
in May 1986, the NJEA Early Child- 
hood Education/Child Care Ad-Hoc 
Committee reported that 86 school dis- 
tricti offer some type of pre^kinder- 
garten program* The committee noted, 
**Early childhood programs benefit 
children by innuencing the attitudes 
and expectations of the adults with 
whom they interact/* 



Children with preschool 
experiences hold more positive 
views of themselves, their school 
performance, and their potential 
for success in school* 



Preschool programs produce a sig- 
nificant increase in students* intellec- 
tual functioning during the crucial 
years of primaiy grades^ the eommittce 
found. Students who participate in 
these programs get significantly higher 
scores on achievement tests through 
the primaty grades. In addition, fewer 
of them have problems in school, need 
to repeat a grade, or become assigned 
to remedial education. 

Children with pfischool experiences 
hold more positive views of themielvei, 
their school performance, and their 
potential for success in schooh 

Preschool education also affecti the 
students* parents, the committee dis- 
covered and research supports. The 
parents become more familiar and 
comfortable with the school system, 
become more supportive of the educa- 
tion process and their children*! total 
development, and hold higher expecta- 
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lions of their children's success in 
school and later life. 

Throughout the Urban Challenge 
roundtables and hearings, participants 
repeatedly emphasized the need for 
early childhood education to give chil* 
dren in urban areas the same advantage 
in schooling held by other students. 

At the same time, the participants 
recognized that other students* needs 
must be protected. Kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarten programs should not 
be housed through consolidation of 
other classes or developed by diverting 
staff or supplies from the existing 
school program. 

NJEA recommends that* 

• Each school district be required to 
offer fulMay kindergarten programi. 

• Students not be automatically ad^ 
mitted to first grade. Teaehtrs should 
determine their readiness based on a 
variety of factors or comprehensiYt 
assessment (not a standardized test). 
Some students may need an additional 
year of klndtrgarten or a transitional 
program before entering a firit^grade 
classroom* 

• Each school district be required to 
offer at least one year and preferably 
two years of pre*kindergarten eduea« 
tion. These programs shouldi 

a) be taught by persons certified by ^ 
the State Board of Education, 
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Those of us in urban flchoolB knaw that we are 
not doing the sama job as our Buburban 
gounterparts because we do not have the money, 
wo do not have the programs, and we do not have 
the personnel to do the same job, 

33 



Sara f* DavlBf PrQSic/Gnt 
Camden Educatlan ABSOClatlon 



b) b€ plactd under tho regiihtof)' 
authority of tht State Depnrtmtnt 
of Educatloiit mi another state 
agency* 

€) maintain a lilO teachtr/student 
ratio. 

d) offer i wld€ variety of readiness 
experiences, they should neifher 
be babysitting services nor focus 
on academic activities. The cur- 
riculum should be dictated by the 
developmental needs of the chll- 
dren« 

Pre*kindergaiten programs be fully 
funded by the State. Local districts 
will not be able to fund the new pro* 
grams themselvef. The State should 
re cognize that, In the long run, fund- 
ing good preschool programs will cut 
down students* remedial needs* 
Pre-kindergarten programs have paid 
aides. Districts should make efforts to 
recruit individuals from the communis 
ty for these posts to build parental 
support for and participation in the 
educational process. Districts should 
provide training programs on working 
with young children for these aides. 




Early ahildhood 
education provides 
ehlldren with 
graater laif^ 
aonftdr e, saaiai 
skills, and 
readiness for 
school. 
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Teaching in the urban environment cannot be 
flcconiplished absent some very fundamental 
tools, The first is a sot of educational goals which 
recognize all the elements available to the 
educational process. Just m fundamental is the 
provision of textbookB and supplies in sufficient 
number for all students and teachers. If students 
and teachers are consistently forced to gather in 
substandard facilities, they will be constantly 
distracted from learning and teaching. ^ 

Senator Wynona Upman, Essex County 



IMPROVIN© STUDINTS' ACADEMIC SKILLS 



Students in citifs urc inhyrentty no 
different from their counierparts clsg- 
where, Nevcfthelcss, the circumstancus 
in which students in urban areas find 
themselves are often dramatically dif- 
ferent from those of their nunurban 
counterparts. 

So arc their schooling experiences. 
Student.^ in urban areas often are ex- 
posed to experiences integral to the 
educational process at a much later age 
than those in nonurban areas* 

Many students come from homes 
where English is rarely or never spoken 
or spoken incorrectly. They must over- 
come these barriers In order to succeed, 
Research indicates that the inability to 
speak correctly Is the deficiency of 
most concern to employers, 

Even when they get to school, stu- 
dents in urban areas don't have access 
to the same basic instructional re- 
sources available to nonurban stu- 
dents. 

Students and teachers in urban 
schools lack such basic tools as pencils 
and paper. At the roundtables and 
hearings, teachers complained of old 
textbooks, not enough textbooks for 
each studenti and lack of curricular co- 
ordination among claises and schools. 

Complicating the picture is the high 
mobility of students in urban districts. 
Many low-income families in urban 
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Passing stiidents from grade to 
grade— regardless of what the 
students achieve and teachers 
recommend— harms students 
and society. 



districts move frequently- consequent- 
ly, their children may attend several 
different schools in one yean 

At one of the Urban Challenge hear- 
ings, Union City Education Associa- 
tion President Eunice Kristidimas told 
of one teacher who had 31 new stu- 
dents enter her class between Septem- 
ber and February. *This is an in- 
credible burden on a teacher, There is 
no way she can carry on a cohesive 
program.** 

Hindering those students further, 
many of their schools— for eCDnomlc 
reasons— don't offer them a variety of 
programs important to a well-rounded 
education. Camden Education As- 
sociation President Sara Davis ob- 
served that her distriat's elementary 
schools no longer have art, music, and 
physical education specialists— a com- 
mon situation in the urban schools, 

Research statistics show the mean 
amount of dollars spent on instruc- 
tional materials in the 29 most im- 



pacted urban districts is $81. 99 per 
pupil. The average per pupil expen- 
diture for instructional materials in the 
rest of the state in 1984-85 was S! 17,44. 

Vocational programs are few, and 
diversification limited, teachers re- 
ported. Noted Davis, *Tor many, 
vocational programs serve as a connec- 
tion between real life and school* When 
that connection is broken, we lose our 
kids." 

Bare-bones programs not only break 
that connection, they rob students of 
the pleasure of learning and encourage 
them to drop out, No wonder 44% of 
New Jersey's dropouts come from 29 of 
the state's urban areas. 

Social promotion is common in the 
urban schools, teachers reported. Pass- 
ing students from grade to grade— 
regardless of what the students achieve 
and teachers recommend— harms stu- 
dents and society, 

Certainly no one step can help im- 
prove students' academic skills. A com- 
plete reorganization of school curricula 
and programs, additional staff and in- 
structional resources, and revised fund- 
ing mechanisms are needed. 

Therefore, In addition to the rec- 
ommendations cglling for early child* 
hood education to improve the urban stu^ 
dents* academic skills and expanded 
counseling services, NJEA recommendsr 
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• Urban school distrl^s be required to 
develop itid ofTer comprehensive eur- 
rieula from grades K«12, These should 
meet all state goals as set forth In 
Chapter 212 and include a sound basic 
skills program and use of supplement 
tal teachers, as well as enrichment 
programs Jn Industrial arts^ home 
economics, icience, arti muslc$ physK 
cal education, and career develop- 
ment. Many of these programs and 
the certified specialists to teach them 
have been eliminated In urban dis- 
tricts, especially in the prlmai^ 
grades* They should be restored. 

• All school programs be designed to 
meet children's needs and encourage 
them to attend schooL Program de- 
sists should Include sufflcient num^ 
btrs of staflr to effectively implement 
them« 

• Emphasis be placed on providing en« 



rlchment programn In urban districts 
by: 

a) expanding the core curriculum 
beyond the *^baslc skills-^ to fo§ter 
the talents, skills, and lntere§ts of 
studentii 

b) developing and offering gifted and 
talented student programs (K-12), 
advanced placement programs, and 
other challenging courses, and sup- 
porting those programs with the 
proper resources, 

• Each school building contain a school 
library stafTed by a certified educa- 
tional media specialist and supplied 
with adequate equipment and a variety 
of materials. Urban students partlcu- 
larly need immediate access to ad« 
ditlonal books and other materials to 
build on skills learned In the class- 
room, 

« Districts provide resources and ma- 
terials that are currents 

• Each urban district coordinate In- 
structional materials throughout each 
building and among grades, 

• Each district eslabiish a teACtbook 
selection commltiie comprised of 
teacher from throughout the district 
to select the coordinated materials, 

• Corporations, museumst and univer- 
sities provide cultural opportunities 
for urban children In cooperation with 
tht school community. 



■ Conimunity libraries expand their re- 
sources and availability, including of« 
ferlng -^Bookmobiles'* to provide rec- 
reational reading opportunities for 
students during the week, on week- 
ends, and during the summer, 

• Comprehensive assessment be used to 
determine student promotion from 
grade to grade, not reliance on any 
single system, process, or instrument. 
Comprehensive assessment Is defined 
as: 

a) continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation and on^golng diagnosis 
of |tudent learning progress, 

b) evaluation of students to help them 
make wise choices and to learn the 
skills they need for success. 

c) student evaluation to help teachers 
understand student learning prob- 
lems and help them prescribe ways 
to alleviate those problems* 

d) use of a broad range of procedures 
for evaluating student learning 
progress, student interests, and 
student aspirations, 

e) use of Individual diagnostic instru- 
ments, carefully developed crlte- 
rion^referenced tests, teacher- 
made tests, and appropriate norm- 
referenced tests, 

» Educators consider educational alter- 
natives to reach disaffected students 
and those who aren't ready to take on 

• n ■ 



the mxt grade. Districts should con- 
sider whether primary grades should 
bo restructured to meet students' 
needs (e,g. transillonal programs)* 

• Each school provide sypplemental 
languagt development programs tail- 
ored to individual student needs (e.g. 
programs for non^Engllih speaking 
students and programs that address 
non-standard Engllshpspcaking stu« 
dents). Poverty and cultural dif- 
ferences directly affect language de- 
velopment, 

• In cooperation with the staff, each 
school district and individual schools 
be encouraged to Implement ^'efTectlve 
schools" programs, 

• FulMime supplemental/remediai 
teachers be hired. Remedial class size 
should be limited. Class structure and 
scheduling should be based on Individ- 
Udl student needs and limit the fre- 
quency with which students are pulled 
out of their regular classrooms. 

« Districts work with higher educationi 
business/industry, civic groups, and 
othei^ to create student Job op^ 



portunitles and Incentives for students 
to stay In school, as well as demon- 
strate correlation between academic 
achievement and life success. 

• All county vocational schools, which 
serve many urban students^ be re- 
quired to provide full, comprehensive 
four-year programs. 

This would allow students who 
choose the vocational path r obtain 
their entire high school edu tlon In 
the same facility, Instead of being 
transported from building to building 
losing both Identincation with their 
school and pride in It as well as losing 
valuable learning time. 

• Districts provide one or more of the 
following at both elementary and sec- 
ondary levelsi 



a) transitional programs to assess the 
students* skills, build their knowl- 
edge» and ease their entrance Into 
the regular classroom* 

b) transportation to the school where 
they started that year (within the 
district) so that they remain In the 
same school for a full year. 

c) accelerated magnet schools, and 

d) alternative schools/programs. 

• The State Department of Education 
coordinate for districts a record of 
urban students who migrate. The proj- 
ect, similar to the Federal Migrant 
Computer Project, would enable 
schools to better serve the students by 
identifying their academic needs. The 
record would Include the schools each 
student attended, how long the schools 
were attended and what grade levels, 
and the student's academic records. 
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EnrlahmonI 
programs add not 
only to Ghlldr©n*s 
eduaaiion but to 
ttidif posittvo 
foanngi about 
Isarnlng and 
schooL 
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It is important we get tham kids off on the right 
foot when they nimi achool. I wont more than 
that. I don't want them to use crutchefl or to limp 
along In school, I want them to have a head start 
rather than be behind. My goal is to give them 
an advantage inBtead of being disadvantaged. 
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UlllQn A. Augustino, Formor Now jGrsoy 
TQQcher of the Year 



INCREASIN© SUCCESS ON STANDAROIIiD TiSTS 



NJEA recognizes thy need for con- 
linuous and comprehensive evaluation 
of student progress. However, it also 
believes too much emphasis is placed 
on standardized tests. 

The Association's policy, adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly in September 
1976, states, **A broad range of proce- 
dures should be used for accomplishing 
evaluation purposes. Teacher Judgment 
should play the major role in assessing 
student progress/' 

The Association opposes **reljance 
on any single system, process, or in- 
strument for making decisions about 
student learning polential and prog- 
ress." li also opposes emphasis on tests 
for tracking students, thus denying 
them educational opportunities. 

Unfortunately, standardized testing 
has become viewed in the community 
as the measure of student knowl- 
edge—irrespective of what students are 
taught in schools. 

Current state laws and regulations 
perpetuate the myth that standardized 
test scores prove students have or have 
not learned. 



The tests have become the measure 
by which schools and communities 
judge themselves. Consequently, low 
test scores have served only to further 
stigmatize urban students. 

No one should be surprised that lest 
results in urban areas are usually lower 
than those in nonurban areas. Re- 
search tells us that the most accurate 
predictor of success on standardized 
tests is the family's socio-economic 
level. 

To equate urban and nonurban dis- 
tricts and their students under current 
circumstances is ludicrous. 

Consider the students' skills when 
they enter school, the resources denied 
to them, the inadequate school facili- 
ties, the bleak school environment, and 
their lives in general. 

As one local leader pointed out in 
the hearings, "The students in Ho-Ho- 
Kus, Ridgewood, or Saddle River are 
not the peers of our students. Those 
students have a richer home life and 
school life than we can give our chil- 
dren." 

The percentage of non-English 
speaking students is also much higher 
in the urban areas than nonurban 
areas. These students, regardless of 
when they entered the school or this 
country, are being asked to pass the 
same tests as English-speaking stu* 



dents. 

Some students not only have to learn 
English, but need additional remedial 
assistance in subject fields. Un- 
fortunately, the Slate doesn't provide 
funding for help in more than one **cat- 
egoricar* area. While the State has 
been studying this dilemma, prelim- 
inary reports indicate that its solution 
may be to allow some dual funding but 
avoid providing more money by jug- 
gling the formulas used to determine 
program aid or by reducing the overall 
amount available for remedial and bi* 
lingual education. 

Educators throughout the state find 
the current emphasis on standardized 
tests— particularly the High School 
Proficiency Test— abhorrent and con- 
trary to the concepts of good educa* 
tion, student evaluation, or school dis- 
trict certification. 

But schools and parents in some dis- 
tricts have adopted ways to beat the 
testing system— an unfortunate politi- 
cal reality these days. Teach to the test. 
Give practice exams. Get private tutors 
who specialize in standardized tests to 
help their children. Whether educa- 
tionally sound or not, those steps seem 
to help boost test scores. 

Other proposals in this report relate 
to factors afTectlng standardized test 
performance: instructional resources, . 
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early childhood education, class size, 
and programs to boost student achieve- 
ment, 

NJEA recomniendM ilmtt 

• StandardlEnd tests not be tho major 
measure of student or district progreii 
or success* 

• Until standardised tests are no longer 
the major measure of student success, 
the urban schools drill students on the 
concepts found on standardized tests* 

• Each school provide Instruction on 
how to take standardized tests (#.g* 
test anxiety^ materials to bring* and 
test-taking hints)/ This may Include 
computer programs on test-taking* 

« Test-making agencies* as part of their 
contract, make recommendations to 
urban districts to assist them In lm« 
proving standardized test scores. 

• Every student requiring remedial 
education be liilly funded by the State 
in that program, in addition to being 
funded for any other categorical aid 
program he or she may need« 

• Each district develop alternative 
assessments for non-English speaking 
students (K-12), 



With a iorgo 
numbor of non- 
English speaking 
stu j^nts and 
chlidfon from low 
iocio-^cenomlc 
lovelSf the hlghor 
fallur© fates on 
Btandardfied tests 
in urban dlstrlcti 
are no iurprtse. 
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Such problems m student attendance, 
inadequate facilities, poor finances, toocher 
shortage and certification, drugs, single parent 
homes, teenage pregnancy, unemployment, a 
lack of support services for young people, and a 
lack of organized programi for use of leisure time 
are but a few of the problems confronting our 
urban school diBtrlcts today, 

Dr. Arnold WGb§ter 
CamdQn Suporlniendent of Sohools 



STUDENT ABSINTIIISM 



Urban youths often see school as an 
unfriendly outside power trying to lake 
control of their lives, Those students 
see no connection between school and 
life; they see no link between educa- 
tional success and success in the lives 
they face. Thus, student absenteeism is 
often much higher in urban areas than 
in other areas. 

Students who are not in school can- 
not learn what is being taught there. 
This in turn leads to failure on stan- 
dardized tests and other measures of 
academic progress. 

Teenage pregnancy has emerged as a 
key factor affecting student attendance. 
Since 40% of the girls who ultimately 
drop out of school do so because they 
ara pregnant or have children* schools 
need to provide programs that will ben- 
efit both the girl herself and her child. 

How should school districts respond 
to high rates of chronic absenteeism? 



NJKA recommends ilmti 

• School dlstrlce§ limit essentially pun- 
ishment-based attendance policies and 
adopt incentive-based attendance poll- 
clei. The policies should be developed 
cooperatively In the local district by 
the school bo&rdi staffs admlnis* 
trators, and parents and should involve 
the business community in providing 
Incentives to Students, 

' Speciflc stafT be employed to Inves* 
tigate frequent absenteeism, Respon* 
slbllities of the Job would Include re- 
porting absenteeism, evaluating the 
reasons for absenteelsm« and counsel- 
ing students and parents. 
Districts provide an academic pro- 
gram, prenatal program, and parent^ 
ing program for pregnant students and 
day care facilities for those students' 
children to ensure that the students 
complete their education. 




incentive^ bated 
affendance poilclei 
eneourage 
itudpnts to stay (n 
sehoot and itam, 
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COUNSILINS AND SUPPORT SERVICES 



irfamilias in the urban centers are to 
break from the poverty cycle, society 
must address the acadetnie and social 
development needs of children in urban 
areas. 

Consider this data from the National 
Center for Health Statistics: 

• Every 3! seconds 3 teenager becomes 
pregnant. 

• Roughly every two minutes a teen- 
ager gives birth. 

• Every 78 seconds an adolescent at- 
tempts suicide, Every 90 minutes one 
succeeds » 

• Every 20 minutes an adolescent is 
killed in an accident. 

• EVC17 80 minutes one is murdered. 

• Nearly half of all high school seniors 
have used an illegal drug at least 
once and almost 90% have used aN 
cohol— some on a daily basis. 
The statistics concerning "at-risk*' 

youngsters in New Jersey are alarming. 
The NJ. Depjrtmtnt of Health re- 
ports: 

• Over 40% of children between the 
ages of 12 and 17 years abuse drugs 
or alcohol or both. 

• Accidents^ frequently the outcome of 
alcohol or drug abuse* account for 
nearly 55% of all deaths among this 
age group. 
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• Suicide is the second leading cause of 
death for New Jersey adolescents, 
and one- third of those cases are re* 
lated to alcohol and drug abuse, 

• In 1985, more than 11,000 children 
were born in New Jersey to mothers 
between the ages of 10 and 19« Near^ 
ly three-quarters of those young 
mothers were unmarried, 

• An estimated 30,000 New Jersey 
teenagers between the ages of 15 and 
19 become pregnant each year. Teen 
pregnancy rates in Cumberland 
Countyj which includes Bridgeton 
and Vineland^both urban-aid cities 
-«are mora than double the state- 
wide rates. 

• Mothers between age 15 and 19 are 
twice as likely to deliver infants who 
are of low birth weight* premature^ 
or die, as well as themselves risk ma^ 
ternal mortality, as mothers over age 
20. In additioni the incidence of child 
abuse and neglect is highest iniong 
lowMncome teenage mother, 

• Approximately 2O4WO New Jersey 
teenagers drop out or are pushed out 
of high school each year, and the 
dropout rates soar to as high as 50% 
in urban ami. National Education 
Asiociation figures show 29 of the 
state's urban districts have at* 
tempted to educate 44% of all 1985 
dropouts in New Jersey schools* 

■ * ■ ■ 



• The unemployment rate among teen* 
agers who are seeking employment {% 
more than 20% statewide-^averaging 
21% for Hispanic teens and 38% for 
black teens. Among minority youth 
in urban areas, the unemployment 
rate runs as high as 60%. 
The statistics reveal that the prob- 
lems have greater and more dispropor- 
tionate impact on minorities, low-in- 
come families, and specific siai^ re- 
gions, 

These students need support systems 
to deal with various social, economic, 
and cultural pressures earlier in life. 

The education community has tra* 
ditionslly addressed these needs 
through the addition of speciaUarea 
professionals and support personnel, 
such ai child study teams, guidance 
counselors, attendance officers, and 
others who support the learning pro* 
cess, 

In urban districts, where the needs 
are greater, fewer specialists are avail- 
able and those which are, are deluged 
with paperwork or other duties that ; 
interfere with their time to counsel stu- 
dents. 

Repeatedly in both the Urban 
Challeiige roundtabks and hearingi, 
school staff, parents, and othirs 
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pleaded, *-Don't wait until high school 
to give our ehildrert the help they need. 
MoUvace them earlier, Offer them 
some ways to unburden their anxieties 
and concerni iarller. Give them some 
positive outlets/' 

Nearly half (48J%) of urban pro- 
fessional staff me mbf rs and more than 
a third (37.7%) of nonurban pro- 
fessional staff membtri polled last De* 
cember labeled the number of guidance 
counselors In their schools as "inade* 
quale/* In addition, 38 J% and 35 J% 
of urban school staffers also termed 
**lnadequate** ^Hc numbers of special 
services staff and programs for stu- 
dents with special needs. 

Few urban schools have elemental 
school counselors or other staff who 
are equipped to help students over* 
come personal problems which inter- 
fere with their academic work, the 
roundtables and hearings showed. 

Urban reform must Increase the 
commitment of schools and communis 
ty to the success of every student. Our 
schools are obligated to offer counsel- 
ing services of a wide variety: career, 
academic, psychological, family coun- 
seling, and substance abuse. 



To Ihat endi NJEA recommends t\mU 

* Each school (K-12) In an urban Batting 
have at kmt om full-time student lup* 
port system (which would be com- 
prised of guidance eoun^lo^, psy. 
chologlsti, social workei^, adminli* 
trators^ ichool nufs^^ and student as- 
slstanca penonnel) to coordlnatt uf^ 
vice for the Individual students 

* The district provldt and support re* 
leastd timt and adequate funding for 
training of the student support iystem 
staff membtn to enable them to 
undei^tand the community In which 
the student lives and the unique 
charaeteristics of the sttidtnt popu- 
lation. 

This would ensure an environment 
eonducivt to student success, 

• Educationai support ptrsonnel and 
high technology resources be em- 
ployed to release guidance counselors, 
school nurstSt ^ychologists, social 
workei^^ and other itudtnt support 
profmional stafT from clerical tasks 
and eliminate unnecessary paperwork 
which interftres with time to counsel 
students. 

• Each school have at Itast one full*time 
guidanct counselor and additional 

counstlori on a ratio of hlOO (K-12)« 
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• Additional social workers and school 
psychologists who art not part of the 
child study team be employed to deal 
with student problems^ 

• School diitricts addreMi substance 
abuse problems by working with the 
Oepartmtnt of Health, local and state 
enforcement agencies, and other agtn* 
cies to develop programs to combftt 
student substance abuse and the sale 
of illegal substflnces, 

• Students In urban artas have aecfSi to 
^'student a^lstance programs" which 
provide those who have pt rsonal and 
family problems with Immediate pro- 
fessional intervention and referral ser- 
vices« These may include emotional, 
flnancial, psychological, alcohol and 
drug, marital, and any other problems 
causing the student concern. 

• The State provide free mBtment for 
drug and alcohol problems for stu-* 
dents from low income families which 
do not have health insuranct. 
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INADi^UATi NUMBiR OF SUBSTITUTIS 



What happens in ih§ majority of 
school districts around the state when 
a teacher is ill? A substitute fills in. 

Urban dtstricti, however, either try 
to avoid hiring substitutes or don't 
olTer enough pay to entice individuals 
to serve as substitutes. 

More than iwo4hirds of urban pro^^ 
fcssional staff surveyed in December 
(6$, 6%) reported that the number of 
substitute teachers in their districts was 
"inadequate," A I the roundtables and 
hearings, teaching staff members re- 
lated how a lack of substitutes affects 
their work and the students. 

Instead of using substitutes^ the 
urban school districts take other steps. 
Some simply divide up the students of 
absent teachers among other classes 
without regard to what students may 
be learning. The other classes become 
even more overcrowded, and students 
from all the classes suffer. 

Some pull other staff— such as basic 
skills teachers or guidance counsel^ 
on^ofT their Jobs to substitute teach. 
This, in turn, disrupts those important 
programs. 



To combat ihh problem, NJFA rec- 
ommends that: 

• Eai^h urban district emplay a per^ 
manent pool of fully certifledi un- 
assiped ttachfiit large enough to 
meet the normal absentee day-tf^^ay 
needs of the district, 

• All unaMipisd ttacheri be paid on the 
teacher salary scale and receive full 
benefits. 

• Per dttm iubstUutes be paid at a rate 
equivalent to the Rm step of the 
teacher salary gutdei 

• Dtitricts txplore ways of providing in« 
centiv^ for MtfT me mben with par« 
tlcutarly gootf aHendanet rtcordi. 



To attfsot cf ftlfitd 
sybstltytes, 
dittflcti mutt offer 
adeqyata pay. 




school itsff 
mt mbtfs Nnow 
how vitsi parent' 

it in heiping 





Lack of pnrental support and involvement clearly 
impodeB the jobs of tonchers in the alaaeroom. 
Yet, parents who face the obstacles of poverty 
every day cannot be expected to take part in the 
school community without a special effort— and 
most special efforts cost money, money which has 
not been available. 



Joaoph A. ZemBlt/B, PreBidGnt 
New Jersoy School Boards ABBoa/atian 



THE PAHTNIRSHIP OF SOHOOL STAFF AND PARINTS 



Education Is not a process that be- 
gins and ends at the schoolhousii door 
Children's first teachers are their 
parents or guardians^ the adults who 
care for them In their first years on 
earth. 

Education is a joint effort, As long 
as we Iduk at the education *'system'' 
as involving only education pro- 
fessionals and other school^based per- 
sonnel, we are leaving a crucial partner 
out of the education equation. 

Research has shown that students 
whose parents take an active role In 
their education are generally more suc- 
cessful than students whose parenti 
take little or no interest in education. 

When parents and educators work 
together, the chances of student success 
are greatly enhanced. 

Programs to build the working rela- 
tionship between parents and school 
staffs should be developed coopera- 
tively by the school staffs majority rep- 
resentative and the school adminis- 
tration and board. 

In addition, NJEA believes that 
parents must be brought into the politi- 
eal process by which schools are run. 

At the jersey City Urban Challenge 
hearing, State Assemblyman Joseph 
Charles said; 

' **The serious problem in our district 
Is ^ the lack of partieipation and mean- 



When parents and educators 
work together, the chances of 
student success are greatly 
enhanced. 



ingful involvement by the parents in 
what goes on in these local districts. 

**I suggest to you if we have in- 
volvement if we have that kind of 
pressure coming from the parents, we 
wouIdn*t allow the kind of problems 
that now from poor management, that 
come from politics, that flow from 
undue participation (by politicians) in 
what should be strictly educational 
matters. . , - (We need) programs that 
will bring in, that will wake up, that 
will induce a sleeping and very busy 
parent community to become involved 
in the education of their children. . . . 
as educators and people who run the 
educational system, we have to try to 
develop programs that will bring them 
in« notwithstanding all of those prob- 
lems they have/* 



Finally, former Education Com- 
missioner Carl Marburger, now of the 
National Committee for Citizens in 
Education, spoke of a variety of sue* 
cessful parental involvement programs. 
Some of these programs are due to be 
tested in Camden, according to 
Camden School Board President 
Alefha Wright* Such programs should 
be watched carefully to gauge the 
response of parents and other citizens 
in the community. 

NJEA recommends thati 

* The distrlet and the local assoeiaHan 
develop opportunities for school staff 
and parents to eomtnunicate with each 
other on a regular basis« Such op^ 
portunltles might include the use of 
facilitators to ease the flow of com^ 
munieations between parents and 
teachers. 

• D3eal associations develop a sptakers 
bureau and provide workshops for 
parents on a variety of topics (e»g« 
study skills, how to make parent- 
teacher eonferences tffeetlve. Dart to 
Succeed^ parent effectivenesi train« 
ing). These programs could N held at 
a variety of sites, including church 
halls, community hallSf and other key 
plaets in the community. 




QiDnguAl cfitssea 
offer ehlldran 
spocteil h«lp and 
offer piirofits a 
t^Qchorwho can 
bridgo f&nguago 
dlfforonces, 



• Local districts and associations spon- 
sor fl variety of activities to bring 
parents and school staff togctfier and 
encourage parental participation tn 
tlieir children's education* These can 
include such programs as: Parents 
Awards Nighty booster clubs, Adopt- 
a^Grandparent programs* 

« Local districts and/or associations 
publish a flier/newsletter periodically 
to inform parents about eventisi 
achievements, students, and staff In 
each school. 

• The district and/or association pro- 
vide for a parent/school staff orlen^ 
ration at the beginning of the school 
year on a staggered-time basis, 

• Worlcshops be developed as part of an 
ongoing effort to: 

a) increase contacts with parents. 

b) bring parents Into schools to make 
them feel comfortable and wel- 
come. 



c) help parents understflnd the im^ 
portance of education for their 
children (for example^ with a news- 
letter or audlo^cassette centering 
on child-rearing practices)* 

d) show parents how their partici- 
pation can influence the educa- 
tional process, especlMlly the de- 
ctslon^maklng process, 

e) help parents prepare children to 
become better leamei^, 

f) help students and parents over- 
come language, social, and cuU 
turai barriers, 

g) offer a range of speclflc rec- 
reational and educational evening 
and weekend programs, and 

h) convince parents to become re- 
sources to develop programs (Le* 
dropout prevention and recreation 
programs), 

• NJEA help local associations and 
local school districts institute "out- 
reach" programs to involve parents In 
the education process. 



* NJEA establish training programs to 
help employees develop and implement 
I such projects, 

NJEA* the State Department of 
Education, and other education 
groups work together to establish a 
registry of programs proven to be suc- 
cessful In the areas above* 
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I would argue that teachers and pnrents arc 
natural allies who could be helped to understand 
that if opportunities were provided to bring them 
together in circumstancea other than to dispute 
who is responBible for the problems that the child 
is exhibiting^ that we could see some progress 
here. Bring them together n co-producers, co- 
part ^drs, as co-governors of the school, as co- 
advocates for the children's education instead of 
only as people who are only invited in to discuss 
problems. 



H&rbmt T. Green, Director 
Publlo Edua^iion fnBiiiutQ 
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SOHOOL STAFF/ADMINISniATIVi TRAININQ 



The situations faced by teachers and 
administratori in urban schools are 
often dramatically different from those 
faced by their counterparts in nonur* 
ban schools. Thus, NJEA believes that 
special training should be offered to 
those considering entering the fleld of 
urban education* and for those current^ 
ly in this fleld. 

Specifically, NJEA recommends thati 
• SpceiallEed training be provided for 

urban school stafT, Includingi 

a) training for administrators in Im- 
proHng school climate and create 
Ing professional work environ- 
ments. 

b) ongoing inservkt training for other 
school itaff on such topics as needs 
assessmentf setting of expecta^ 
tions, and methodology to achieve 
them« 

' • All teacher preparation programs and 
all programs to prepare ^ople for 
jobs in school administration Include 
components specifically related to 
education In urban areas* 



• In teacher training programs^ the 
State provide for an endorsement In 
urban education which Individuals 
could choose to seek. Colitises towards 
the endorsement would cover a variety 
of topics related to urban education. 

• To Increase the supply of teachers in 
urban areas, the State also ensure that 
a variety of Incentive programs 
(grants, loans* payment toward mas- 
ter's degrees) be established for those 
preparing specifically for urban 
education, 

• The preparation of school principals 
Include training In areas such as»but 
not limited to«-human relations, 
pupil/personnel practices, manage^ 
ment techniques, motivating em- 
ployees, and leadership skills. 

• The State encourage* provide the op- 
portunity for, and provide funding for 
employed administratoi^ to update 
and Improve their management skills 
in the areas listed. 



Inservioe programs 
should center on 
needs aisessmenl, 
setting high 
tKpeetsflons, and 
areas of 
professtonal 
Impfovemint 
Identified by the 
school staff. 





Give me the students, give me the mntcrials and 
a decent place to work in and I will teach. 
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Joyce Powell, Prmldent 
VIneland Education AsBoclation 



MAKING SURi SCHOOLS WORK 



Throughout the state, NJEA rep- 
resentatives heard stories of teachers 
with inadequate or no supph'es« sched^ 
uling mishaps* maintenance work not 
being done or done incorrectly, and 
other problems. 

NJEA also heard from a number of 
school employees that districts view the 
State Department of Education as an 
adversary rather than a collaborator. 
Instead of seeking help from the State, 
districts hide their problems In order to 
avoid **punishment/' 

Staff members also see the Depart- 
ment as a source of directiveSi paper- 
work* and criticism rather than sup- 
port. School employees are often ig- 
nored in the monitoring process. The 
impact of state directives is rarely 
measured. Staff members argue per- 
suasively that they are the best resource 
for assessing the effect of a state pro* 
gram, but they are the least called 
upon. 

Tapping the knowledge and ex- 
perience of staff members would ben- 
efit school districts as welL Many 
times* management problems such as 
maintenance, scheduiing, and supplies 
could be resolved through consul- 
tations with staff members. 



Pisfricts must be given reason to be- 
lieve that the Stale is dedicated to help- 
ing them provide students with a 
thorough and efncient education. Staff 
mem*^ers must be given reason to be- 
lieve that the "empowerment of the 
teacher" movement is not rhetoric but 
reality. 

To change these pereeptlons and cor- 
rect these deflciencies, NJEA rec- 
ommends thuU 

* Every classroom be cq-^pped with 
adequate suppliei and resources to 
ensure quality education for all chil- 
dren. To accomplish this, local dis- 
tricts should involve school staff at all 
levels In a comprehenilve review of dis- 
trict budgeting* supplies* and distribu- 
tion procedures* 

• The State provide immediate as- 
slitance to districts to ensure more 
efTective and efflcient management 
practices whenever deflcleneief are 
uncovered during the monitoring pro- 
cesi» The State should provide what- 
ever assistance Is necessary, whether 
for additional stafT or money for train- 
ing of current district staff. 



* The State Department of Education 
shift its focus to helping districts 
rather than simply regulating them, 
While NJEA recogniiei the need to 
monitor districti to ensure that a 
thorough and efnclent system of 
education Is being provided, NJEA 
also believes the department has 
strayed too far from what should be 
its primary functioni that of assisting 
and supporting local districts as they 
provide high^uality education. 

« Educational support personnel and 
high technology resources be em* 
ployed to release teachers from 
clerical tasks and eliminate unnecet* 
sary paperwork which interferes with 
time to teach, 

• The State*s data collection* analysis* 
and reporting practices be reviewed : 
and improved. For Instance, data on 
class size should accurately reflect 
how many students are in each class^ 
not the ratio of students to pro- 
fessional Stan* as is currently the case. 



The Sitter measure inaludci other pto* 
fissionais such as gtiidancf eounstl^ 
ors, librarians, nurstSi child study 
tiam mimbf ri| and more, Tht teach- 
er/pupil ratio should lnclud@ class^ 
room ttachtrs only, not ^'teaching 
staff mtmbtri^*^ 
• Dropout statistic complltd by the 
Statg become true reflictlons of the 
number of students who drop out of 
school throughout the secondary 
school years. 



9 The State compile statlstici on 
dent mobility, a mi^or factor men- 
tiontd by many school staff memNrs, 
Students who mow during the schosi 
year — sometimes more than once— 
often have difllcultles adjusting to new 
schools and sometimes do not perform 
as well on standardlied measures of 
assmmentp 

• State monitoi^ of urban districts have 
Job eJiperifn^ in urban schools or 
training In the educational environ* 
ment, cultural influences^ and other 
facton affecting education In urban 
schools, 

• State monitors meet with staffi 

a) prior to their actual visits in order 
to review procedures and en* 
courage staflf participation« 

b) m part of the "exit conference" to 
discuss their report and recommen* 
datlons. 
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When thore is a breakdown in the foundation at 
the home level, the school then has beoome a 
dumping ground for the social/cultural 
experience m opposed to being a partner in that 
process. There must be an unequivocal and 
unashamed challenge to parents to assume a 
more responsible role in partnership with 
teachers to educate their children, ^ ^ 

Reverend Jease JaakBon, PreBldent 
NatlonQl RQlnbow Coalition 
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Studies of 
preschool 
education 
programs show 
hat children gain 
Ifelong benefits 
rom their early 
learning 
experiences. 
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What we are doing to our urban children is not 
a black and white issue or a minority-majority 
issue, but rather a wealth vs. poverty issue. As 
a society, we need to redouble our efforts to teach 
these children- Failure to provide the needed 
funding to urban districts now will surely cost 
more in the long run by placing an extra burden 
on society in terms of welfare^ unemployment, 
adult training programs, drug rehabilitation, and 
the prison system. 

Dr. CroBby Copefand, Jn 

Trenton Supminimdent of Schools 



POLITICAL INTiKFIReNOE 



In many urban areas, educational 
decision-making is secondary to politi- 
cal decision-making, Job assignments, 
promotions and more are seen as a 
function of political participation* 

In soma cities, school employees are 
expected to work for the political 
powers*that*be in election campaigns, 
or risk losing their jobs. 

NJEA believes that having ap- 
pointed school boards contributes to 
the use of schools as a political Instru- 
ment. In addition, local voters will 
have greater confldence in elected 
school board members as they work to 
improve education. 

Also* some districts have a histoid of 
defeating school budgets year after 
year. NJEA believes that voters are ex- 
pressing their frustration at the method 
of paying for schools, not voting 
against schools themselves* 

Often, the districts with defeated 
budgets are the ones which need to 
spend more, not less, on schools. 
Budget defeats reinforce the help- 
lessness of those tj^ing to build the 
educational process. 



Defeated budgets are almost always 
cut by local governing bodies which 
have little knowledge of how the 
budget was structured, resulting In 
fewer opportunities being available to 
students. 

State authorities and NJEA mem- 
bers alike realise that political inter^ 
ference in school operations hampers 
the effectiveness of the school system. 
NJEA does not believe that taking 
tenure rights away from certain groups 
of employees will improve mattere. 

The stability that accrues in a system 
where tenure rights are protected Is of 
great benefit to urban school systems. 
Nowhere are tenure rights more im- 
portant than in cities, where wholesale 
firings would be the order of the day 
if tenure were abolished and replaced 
with the old system of political patron- 
age. 



Therefore, NJEA recommends thati 

• All local boards of education be 
elected and be subject to recall 

• Those elected to the board ensure that 
administrators and other school em- 
pfoyees are appotnted and placed In 
positions based on quallfleatlons. 
Nepotism, political amilatlon, or 
favoritism should not play a part In 
employment or managerial decisions. 

• Voting on school budgets by the gen- 
eral public be eliminated, 

• The practice of state intervention be 
pursued as district needs dictate and 
not be restricted to whol^ale takeover 
as a desperation measure at the end 
of the monitoring process* 

• Tenure rights and all employment 
rights of school employees continue to 
be protected. 




Urban education in Now Jersey as well m across 
this nation is mired in deeply rooted external and 
internal connicts. Political interference^ systemic 
management deficiencies, low staff morale, 
inadequate community support and parental 
involvement, and insufficient funding all 
characterize too many of our urban schools and 
lie at the heart of this crisis. Together they create 
a structure for failure which no amount of 
programmatic response can adequately alleviate. 



Diclitoni about 
schools must b@ 
bawd on what's 
best for th© 
educationai 
prdgrarTit not on 
poiitioai Intdrasts, 



EI&nQ SGQmblo, Essex County 
SuperlniMdmt of Sclwois 
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Urban schools need money. They need reBources. 
They need decent buildings and public 
recognition for the job they are doing. No 
institution in our society is working harder to 
realize the promise of our Constitution and our 
commitment to justice and equity than are the 
urban schools. Let those who condemn them 
make half the effort and we would be a new 
society tomorrow, 

Dn James D. Balnea 
Wliliam Paterson Collogo 



FULFILLING THE URBAN CHALLENGE 



The Urban Challenge report Is not, 
and was not intended to be, a theoreti- 
cal treatise or an academic exercise. It 
represents the thoughts and feelings of 
those who work each day to provide 
our children in urban environments the 
knowledge and skills they will need to 
survive and excel as adults. 

It is, in part, an unburdening of years 
of frustration at the seemingly endless, 
often thankless task they have under- 
taken. 

At the same time, the Urban 
Challenge report contained in these 
pages is an expression of hope and op= 
timism. The task can be accomplished. 
Our children can learn. Our cities can 
be rebuilt. All that can be done if we 
have the will to make it happen. 

Some may see recommendations put 
forward here that have been spoken of 
for years. Some may see solutions to 
problems that have been attempted in 
pilot projects and isolated situations. 
There was no attempt made in the 
Urban Challenge to be innovative for 
the sake of innovation. 

The attempt was made to compile 
the best thinking of the people actually 
working in urban schools and combine 
that with research conducted by NJEA 



and NBA along with other groups, 

Into the mix went projects and pro- 
grams currently underway in urban 
schools in New Jersey and across the 
countiy, and the testimony of experts 
in the fields of urban education and 
urban problems. Commentary was also 
sought from local and state political 
leaders as well as concerned lay citizens 
working city by city to make life better 
for their children. 

NJEA's goal remains putting the 
education reform emphasis where It's 
most needed—on the children most at 
risk in our society. 

NJEA's goal remains challenging all 
New Jerseyans to recognise the tremen- 
dous needs our children have and then 
to shoulder the responsibility we all 
share to make our schools— and our 
children's lives — ^betier. 

NJEA's goal remains challenging 
our governmental leaders and the 
State's educational leaders to summon 
the political courage required to do 
what they know must be done legisla- 
tively and administratively to save our 
children. 

NJEA's goal remains mobilizing its 
own resources to continue the work 
this report only begins. That means 
work at the state and national levels, 
in the halls of government, and on the 
campaign trail. It means programs. 



projects, and training pursued with one 
purpose, the improvement of our chil- 
dren's education. 

It also means work in every urban 
school district carried out by NJEA 
members who know what happens in 
their schools, and classrooms, and 
communities is what will make the dif- 
ference to the children, 

NJEA's goal remains challenging the 
citizens of our urban communities to 
keep working to build better com- 
munities, better homes, and better lives 
for themselves and for their children. 

NJEA's challenge remains Improv- 
ing the entire educational system in a 
comprehensive fashion; attacking the 
disease rather than isolated symptoms. 

Fulfilling the Urban Challenge will 
take money. It will take hard work. It 
will take courage. It will take sacrifice. 
It will take cooperation among all 
levels of our population and among all 
levels of our state's leadership and gov- 
ernment, 

Fulfilling the Urban Challenge can 
be done. It must be done. The Urban 
Challenge is everyone's challenge. 

This report offers a beginning. 
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THE URBAN CHALLENGE 

It is with priclc and hope that we share NJEA'h Urban Chalbngo 
report with you. 

Adopted as the policy of NJRA by our Delegaic Assenibly on 
May 16, 1987, the Urban Challenge report truly represents the 
thoughts and feelings of those who work each day to provide our 
children with the knowledge and skills Ihcy will need to survive 
and excel as adults* 

The recommendations cover the key aspects of educational 
improvement that must occur if our urban schools are to achieve 
the level of excellence they once enjoyed . . , the level of excellence 
our students need and deserve. 

Our efforts arc dedicated to the one hope for the futurc--thc 
children of New Jersey, 
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